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THE PIVOTAL QUESTION. 


Said Joe to Sam, in fierce debate 
Upon the woman question, 
‘‘You’ve answered well all other points, 
Now here’s my last suggestion : 


“When woman goes to cast her vote— 
Some miles away, it may be— 
Who then, I ask, will stay at home 
To rock and tend the baby ?’”’ 


Said Sam, “I own you’ve made my case 
Appear a little breezy. 

Suppose you put this question by, 
And ask me something easy! 


“But, since the matter seems to turn 
On this as on its axis, 
Just get the one who rocked it when 
She went to pay her taxes!”’ 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We publish in full this week the pro- 
gram of the National Suffrage Convention, 
to be held in Baltimore, Feb. 7 to 14. 
Every one who reads it will wish to be 
present and hear the eloquent and distin- 
guished speakers. The program at our 
National Conventions is always good, but 
this year it promises to surpass itself, All 
who can should attend, and those who 
cannot be there should subscribe for the 
Woman’s JournAL for themselves and 
their friends, so that they may read the 
speeches, 





On College Women’s Evening, Ira Rem- 
sen, president of John Hopkins Univer- 
sity, will preside. Mrs. Eva Perry Moore, 
president of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnez, will be among the speakers. 
Bryn Mawr and Mt. Holyoke will be rep- 
resented by their presidents, and Vassar, 
Smith, Wellesley, and Radcliffe by some 
of their ablest women. 





It is estimated that in New York City 
there are from 50,000 to 100,000 children 
of school age who are evading the com- 
pulsory education law, and a large pro- 
portion of them the child labor law as 
well. In the equal suffrage States, almost 
every child is in school. 


A hearing will be given at the State 
House, Boston, by the Committee on 
Election Laws, next Wednesday, Feb. 7, 
at 10.30 A. M., to the petitioners for a bill 
providing that women qualified to vote 
for school committee may vote in the cau- 
cases on the nominations for school com- 
mittee; also to petitioners for two bills 
not asked for, so far as we know, by mem- 
bers of the Suffrage Association, one to 
let women vote on the license question, 
the other to give municipal suffrage to 
women wage-earners. As many of those 
who wish to speak on the caucus bill will 
be in Baltimore Feb. 7, attending the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention, we asked for 








a postponement of the hearing on that 
bill. It was refused, but the Committee 
promised, after this first hearing on the 
caucus bill, to give a second hearing on it 
after Feb 20, when the delegates to the 
Baltimore Convention will have returned. 
Let as many of our friends as possible at 
tend both hearings. 





During the year 1905, there were in the 
United States 9,982suicides. Of these only 
8,426 were women. 





For the first time, a woman suffrage 
petition has been presented to the Bava- 
rian Parliament. 





To any organization or individual get- 
ting up a club of 25 new subscribers to 
the WomAn’s JouRNAL at $1.50 a year 
(who need not all live in the same town) 
we will give a cash premium of Twenty 
Dollars, 





—~ 





A recent police report for New York 
City shows that out of 42,260 persons 
arrested, only 9,559 were women. Yet 
Bishop Doane says that if equal suffrage 
prevailed, ‘‘to the vote of every criminal 
man, you would add the vote of a criminal 
woman.”’ 





CHILD LABOR AND EDUCATION. 

The question what really constitutes a 
knowledge of reading and writing has 
come up in Massachusetts. The last 
Legislature passed a bill forbidding the 
employment of children between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen, unless they could 
read and write. The superintendent of 
schools in Ludlow made a canvass of the 
mill children in one district, and found in 
a single mill twenty-six who could not 
read simple prose intelligently, whereup- 
on he refused to allow them employment 
certificates. The employers refused to 
discharge the children, on the ground 
that there was nothing in the law re- 
quiring that they should be able to 
read and write intelligently, but merely 
that they should be able to read 
aud write. The result was a meeting in 
Boston of school superintendents from 
manufacturing towns all over the State, 
to determine what the standard should be, 
and whether a child who could read 
words without comprehending the text 
could be said to know how to read. The 
conference lasted two hours, and the 
superintendents agreed that a degree of 
intelligence was necessary to fulfil the 
educational test. The Evening Post sayss 

The mill owners continue to maintain 
their position, which seems to be based 
on that of the Sunday school delinquent 
who declared that he knew the Ten Com- 
mandments—when he saw them. The 
only way to settle the dispute, apparently, 
is to amend the law, making it more ex- 
plicit. 

Meanwhile, superintendents report the 
number of children employed in what 
they claim to be violation of the law: 
Fall River, 500; Lowell, 200; Lawrence, 
275; and New Bedford, 250. 

In the States where women vote, child 
labor is practically unknown. 





WOMEN AS CAPTAINS. 

Many years ago Margaret Fuller, advo- 
cating the right of women to do any kind 
of work they could do well, said, as an ex- 
treme statement along this line, ‘* Let 
them be sea-captains if they will!’’ This 
was regarded as wildly revolutionary at 
the time, and probably Margaret Fuller 
herself did not expect that women 
would ever really do it. But to-day 
there are in this country at least six wo- 
men holding licenses to command steam 
vessels. Two of them are granted author- 
ity to sail on any ocean, and all have the 
title of ‘‘captain’’ and are capable of 
commanding a ship. 

Miss Jane Morgan of Philadelphia is the 
commander of the steam yacht Waterus, 
and she has the full authority of the 
United States Government to sail any 
ocean on the globe. She is described as a 
fearless master, yet cautious and capable. 
Another woman whose license permits 
her to sail any ocean is Countess Festetics 
de Tolna of California. She owns no yacht 
at present, but has been the master of 
several, and it is said that no captain of a 
full-rigged ship knows the art of naviga- 
tion better. 

Brooklyn has also its woman captain. 
She is Miss Maude Jensen of the tugboat 
Major Ulrich, and she plies her little craft 
daily during the summer about the waters 





of New York bay. Captain Maude is the 
daughter of Captain Julius Jensen, who 
for many years sailed the bay, supplying 
the yachts of the Atlantic and New York 
clubs with water and delicacies. Among 
his customers were the millionaire own- 
ers of large yachts. He became known to 
every navigator who entered the port of 
New York, and he did a thriving business. 
Lately when he fell ill and the doctors 
told him he must give up sailing the 
Major, his daughter Maude hurried to 
Manhattan, took the examination before 
the U. S. steamboat inspection service, 
passed, and received a master’s certificate. 

Mrs. S. E. Ballard of St. Louis is the 
master of the steamboat Lola, and her 
license allows her to ply up and down the 
Mississippi. She knows every channel of 
the river, and the skillful manner in which 
she handles her boat is one of the pictur- 
esque features of the great waterway. 

Another successful skipper is Mrs. Mary 
Greene of Cincinnati, who is a navigator 
of the Ohio and the Kanawha rivers. Her 
steamboat Greenland is well known to 
river men, all of whom admit that she 
handles her boat as well as the best of 
captains. Not only is she a licensed pilot, 
but she is in actual command of the big 
steamer, containing sixty staterooms and 
accommodations for 125 passengers car- 
ried between Pittsburg and Charleston, 
W. Va. Recently she saved many lives 
when the Greenland crashed info a float- 
ing theater with 200 persons aboard, at 
the mouth of the Kanawha river. She 
has shown her bravery on several occa- 
sions, One was during a cyclone on the 
river, when many of the male skippers 
lost their heads. Mrs, Greene was deli- 
cately reared in Marietta, O., one of the 
old French towns of the Buckeye State. 
Her maiden name was Mary Becker, and 
she came from one of the oldest families. 

Another woman well known as a cap- 
tain is Miss Carrie H. Hunter of Snow 
Hill, Md. She is owner and master of the 
steamboat Carrie, in which she steams 
about Chesapeake bay, spending most of 
the summer on the water. 

In addition, about forty society women 
in New York and other cities have taken 
out diplomas as navigators, and sail their 
own or their husbands’ yachts. 





THE OUTLOOK ON COLORADO WOMEN. 


A Mr. Lawrence Lewis contributes to 
the Outlook of Jan. 27 an article entitled 
**How Woman’s Suffrage Works in Col- 
orado.”’ He claims that the ratio of fe- 
male to male voters ‘‘ seems to be decreas- 
ing.’’ In order to prove this, he makes a 
guess at the number of women who voted 
in Colorado in 1894, the first year after 
they were enfranchised (there being ap- 
parently no authoritative statistics of their 
vote in that year to be had), and then gives 
tables showing the numbers of men and 
women who registered and voted in No- 
vember, 1904, in 14 precincts in Pueblo 
County. The proportion of female to 
male voters in those 14 precincts was less 
in 1904 than Mr. Lewis guesses the pro- 
portion of female to male voters to have 
been in 1894 throughout the State at 
large. This is the slender basis of fact 
from which he draws the sweeping con- 
clusion that the women’s vote in Colorado 
** seems to be decreasing.”’ 

Fourteen precincts out of a whole big 
State do not amount to much in the way 
of proof, even if impartially selected; and 
Mr. Lewis’s strong bias against equal suf- 
frage is so evident all through his article 
as to lead to the suspicion that he may 
have picked out the 14 precincts which 
would best serve the purposes of bis ar, 
gument. Moreover, he has left out of his 
elaborate statistics one factor that is es- 
sential if they are to prove anything about 
the relative willingness of men and wo- 
men to vote, and that is the relative num- 
bers of men and women who could have 
voted. He tells us in regard to each pre 
cinct how many men and how many wo- 
men registered and voted, but he nowhere 
tells us how many men and how many 
women lived in that precinct and were eli- 
gible to register and vote. In each pre- 
cinct that he cites, the men voting out- 
numbered the women; but Colorado has 
more men than women, and ranching and 
stock-raising communities generally have 
a great many more. Mr. Lewis describes 
a@ number of these precincts as “ranching 
community,” ‘‘cattle-raising community,”’ 
“stock region,’’ etc. It is likely, there- 
fore, that even if every woman had voted, 
the men would still have outnumbered 
them. Mr. Lewis says: 

It is noteworthy that in a number of 





precincts the percentage of’ those regis- 
tered who voted is higher among the wo- 
men than among the men. 

He accounts for this by the fact that 
the women, being at home almost all day 
(the ballot does not seem to have made 
them gadders abroad), can be found by 
the precinct workers and reminded to 
vote, more easily than the men who are 
away at their business. It may be due 
partly to this and partly to the fact that, 
as all the judges of the Colorado Supreme 
Court have concurred in saying, the wo- 
men’s vote is ‘* noticeably more conscien- 
tious than that of men.”’ 

If 14 precincts out of a State of 108,925 
square miles are not a very wide basis 
from which to argue, neither is one elec- 
tion out of a series of thirteen years. Mr, 
Lewis says of the alleged decrease in the 
ratio of women voting to men voting thatit 
is ‘the unanimous opinion expressed to 
me by those officers in charge of the regis- 
tration in the several counties whom I have 
seen,’’ but we have only his unsupported 
word for this. He does not cite the name 
of one of his supposed authorities, and no 
official statistics are to be had. For, as Mr’ 
Lewis acknowledges, 


Unfortunately for purposes of compari- 
son, no official separate record has been 
kept of the numbér of women and of men 
who respectively have registered and 
voted. Names of both sexes are entered 
indiscriminately in the books. 

An anonymous correspondent having 
asserted that in Colorado the women had 
almost ceased to vote, a separate count 
was made in Denver at the election of 
November, 1901, and it was found that 
31,780 men voted, and 23,449 women. A 
few years ago the Colorado Legislature, 
by an almost unanimous vote of both 
Houses (only three dissentients in the 
Assembly, and one, a Spaniard, in the Sen- 
ate), declared that ever since the women 
obtained the right to vote, they had exer- 
cised it ‘‘as generally as the men,”’ 

It is possible that the ratio of women’s 
vote to men’s may be decreasing in Colo- 
rado, but Mr. Lewis’s article certainly 
furnishes no adequate proof to that effect. 
If it be so, then Colorado is an exception 
to the other enfranchised States. In 
Wyoming women have had the full ballot 
for 37 years—quite long enough for the 
novelty to have worn off. A letter from 


the Secretary of State to me, dated April |. 


25, 1905, and published in the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL of May 6 of the same year, says 
that 90 per cent. of the women of Wyom- 
ing vote. 

It is likely enongh, “ priori, that the 
women of. Colorado did cast a larger vote 
at the first election after they were en- 
franchised than they have generally cast 
since. Every young man is surer to vote 
at the first election after he comes of age 
than he is atany succeeding election. But 
this does not prove his unfitness to vote, 
nor does it prove that he gets less and less 
inclined to vote the older he grows. 

According to the authorities of Wyo- 
ming, in that State about 90 per cent of 
the women vote, and only about 80 per 
cent of the men. This does not prove 
that in Wyoming suffrage for men isa 
failure. If it could be shown that in Col- 
orado a somewhat smaller proportion of 
women than of men vote, it would not 
prove equal suffrage in Colorado a failure. 
But, there being in that State no official 
statistics of the separate vote of men and 
women, nothing can be proven either 
way. Mr. Lewis simply gives his impres- 
sions on one side, and the members of 
the Legislature, with substantial unanim- 
ity, have given their impressions on the 
other. A. S. B. 





IS A WOMAN A PERSON? 

The Supreme Court of New Brunswick 
lately decided that a woman could not be 
admitted to the bar, although she might 
be able to pass the required examination. 
The statute provided that any ‘‘person”’ 
having certain qualifications should be 
admitted, but the Supreme Court held 
that a woman was not a person, within 
the meaning of thelaw. There has already 
been an amusing sequel, The Boston 
Globe says: 


A sharp-eyed representative of the sex 
saw in that decision a loophole to escape 
when arraigned before the judge of the 
St. John police court for a minor offence. 
She contended that only ‘‘persons’’ were 
subject to the penalty, and, according to 
the Supreme Court, woman does not come 
in that category. She declared that she 
was determined to stand on her rights. 
The claim was so novel that the judge 
released her, but said that his decision 
should not be considered a precedent. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss JANr AppAMs has been appointed 
special lecturer for the Wisconsin Uni- 
versity summer session. She will give a 
series of talks on ‘*The Newer Ideals of 
Peace.”’ 


Mrs, C. F. Latuam of Floridais a col. 
lector of wild birds and animals for zo- 
ological gardens. Though she is 65 years 
old, sha lives mostly out of doors and on 
the water. 


Mrs. Hay, widow of John Hay, has re- 
ceived a memorial address signed by 2,363 
Jews in America aud Great Britain, ex- 
pressing appreciation of the late Secre- 
tary’s services in behalf of the Hebrew 
race, 

Miss CLARA DRISCOLL has just been 
elected custodian of the Alamo by the 
Texas Legislature. Several years ago 
this historic building was about to be sold 
for commercial purposes, and Miss Dris- 
coll, after trying in vain to arouse sufii- 
cient public spirit to prevent its sale, 
bought the Alamo for $75,000. She then 
presented it to the State, which subse- 
quently returned to her $65,000, 


Mrs. L, A. CoonLEY WARD suggested 
the idea for a tiny periodical that has just 
made its appearance in Chicago, entitled 
What's in the Magazines. Itis a monthly, 
and gives first an index of the contents of 
the current issue of each of the principal 
magazines, and then an alphabetical index 
of all, classified under subjects. This 
bird’s-eye view will be invaluable in sav- 
ing time to busy men and women. The 
neat iittle guide is published by the Dial 
Company, Fine Arts Building, Chicago, 
and the price is 25 cents a year. 


Mrs.OsLer, mother of Dr. Osler, who ad- 
vocates chloroforming the aged, is now in 
her hundreth year. Her son would doubt- 
less make an exception in her case. Mrs, 
Osler was the wife of a minister, and her 
four sons have all distinguished them- 
selves. Dr. Osler of chloroform fame is 
regius professor of medicine at Oxford 
University. The other sons are E. B, 
Osler, M. P., Justice Featherstone Osler 
of the Court of Appeals, and the late B. B. 
Osler, one of the foremost members of 
the Canadian bar. 


Mrs. HASLAM, who has been secretary 
of the Irish Women’s Suffrage Society ever 
since it was founded in 1876, was the old- 
est delegate prasent at the recent annual 
meeting of the National Union of Women’s 
Suffrage Societies held at Hull, England. 
She said that for the last five or six years 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin had always 
presided at the annual meeting of the Irish 
Women’s Suffrage Society, and this year 
he joined the associatioo. Mrs. Haslam 
has lived to see the women of Ireland 
granted the right to vote for all officers 
except members of Parliament, and, 
though she is nearing her 80th year, she 
hopes to live to see them vote at Parlia- 
mentary elections also. 


Miss SopHig Waricur of New Orleans, 
who has long maintained a free night 
school for poor boys, received a substan- 
tial recognition of her good work from 
the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation at its recent annual meeting. In 
his annual address l’resident Long had 
spoken of her remarkable work in prepar. 
ing thousands of young men for business. 
A lumberman of practical mind suggest- 
ed that it would be a good thing for those 
present to show some substantial apprecia- 
tion of Miss Wright’s services. Mr. Long 
headed the list with $500, and in a few 
minutes about $3,000 more was raised. 
Miss Wright was present, and was almost 
overcome, The money was greatly needed 
for the school. 


Miss Maup A. Tirus of Newark has 
been awarded $2,500 from the Carnegie 
hero fand. When a number of young 
folks were tipped out of a boat in Casco 
‘Bay, in July, 1904, she swam to a friend 
whose head was under water, lifted her 
up and held her until rescue came. 
The Springfield Republican says: ‘‘Miss 
Titus was only sixteen years old, knew 
how to swim, and did it, even though she 
had on a heavy mackintosh. But, as she 
said, with simpie beauty of expression, 
‘I didn’t see how any one could have done 
differently.’ And there were several men 
around to whom that never occurred. 
Miss Titus deserves the bronze medal for 
acool head and a warm heart together. 
And with the $2,500 she can leave the high 
school on her graduation to take her four 
years at the Woman’s College of Balti- 
more.”’ 
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THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. 

At the Annual Meeting of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
which will convene in Baltimore next 
week, no subject will appeal more appro- 
priately for consideration and approval 
than the growing demand for what is 
known as the ‘Initiative and Referen- 
dam,” or more briefly as ‘‘Direct Legisla- 
tion.”’ Last year, after consideration, 
this form of legislation was recommended 
in the platform, but, so far as we know, no 
effort has yet been made by most of our 
State societies to secure its adoption. 

It is proposed by this measure to cor- 
rect errors and abuses which too o/ten 
occur in so-called ‘‘representative’’ gov- 
ernment, by returning to the principle of 
town-meeting, wherein the individual cit- 
izens express their personal approval or 
disapproval of each proposed legal enact- 
ment, abiding by the expressed will of 
the majority. Party discipline and pri- 
vate influence often enable special inter- 
ests to secure legislation upon important 
questions of public policy which would 
be defeated by a full and fair expression 
of public opinion, or to postpone action 
indefinitely upon subjects of general in- 
terest. 

For instance, in Massachusetts, Lowa, 
and other States, a considerable propor- 
tion of the population have petitioned in 
vain for more than thirty years to have a 
woman suffrage constitutional amendment 
submitted to the voters. Powerful vest- 
ed interests have arrayed themselves 
against the measure, and have prevented 
its submission. But suffrage is not the 
only measure thus indefinitely postponed. 
Every step of political or social reform 
meets with similar opposition, which 
grows more insistent every year. The 
recent spectacle of an insolent maulti- 
millionaire successfully defying the Su- 
preme Court of Missouri and refusing to 
testify before it, is an evidence of the will- 
inguess of great aggregations of capital to 
resist legislative and governmental con- 
trol. 

Oregon has recently shaken off the 
shackles. By acombination of the friends 
of various reforms, a law bas been enact- 
ed whereby a number of legal voters equal 
to 8 per cent. of those who voted in the 
last general election may, by petitions 
properly certified, instruct the Secretary 
of State to submit any question for deci- 
sion to the voters at the next general elec- 
tion. The decision thus obtained will 
enact or repeal any measure so submit- 
ted to the voters, who thus, in their indi- 
vidual, primary capacity become once 
more sovereigns in legislation. 

This simple provision will put a check 
upon legislative corruption. Money can 
no longer buy legislation which the voters 
are powerless to prevent or repeal. 
Thenceforward every law will be enacted 
subject to public scrutiny and change. 
Private interests will no longer be able to 
disregard the public judgment and con- 
science. 

No one reform, no special interest, can 
alone secure this radical measure. But 
all reforms making common cause may 
succeed in every State,asin Oregon, Let 
suffragists head a coalition in behalf of 
“Direct Legislation.”’ H. B. B. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE AND GOOD ORDER. 


Mr. Lawrence Lewis, in the Outlook, de- 
clares repeatedly that ‘‘the presence of 
women as voters has not improved the or- 
der and decorum of polling places.’’ This 
alone is enough to stamp his article as un- 
trustworthy, for if there is any one point 
on which we have abundant and conclu- 
sive testimony, it is this. ' 

Mr. Lewis cites several cases of disor- 
derly behavior at the polls. No one de 
nies that occasionally such things still 
happen, but according to all accounts they 
are much rarer now than before women 
had a vote, Hon. John L. Shafroth says: 

Since the advent of woman suffrage, 
the polls, with the exception of afew in 
the low parts of the cities, have been trans 
formed into as respectable places of meet- 
ing as dry-goods stores or public halis. [| 
have seen the time when a political con- 
vention without a disturbance and the 
drawing of weapons wasrare. That time 
is past in Colorado, and it is due to the 
presence of women. 

An anonymous correspondent in an 











Eastern paper a few years ago made state- 
ments similar to those of Mr. Lewis, The 
Woman’s Club of Denver, with a member- 
bership of more than a thousand, includ- 
ing the best women of the city, condemned 
his article by a unanimous vote, and ap- 
pointed Mrs. Anna J. Norris to writea 
reply to it. Mrs. Norris in her article 
iaid stress upon ‘the changed character 
of the polling places,’’ and declared it was 
due principally not to the Australian bal- 
Jot, but to the presence of women. 

Mrs, Ione T. Hanna, one of the most 
highly respected women in Denver, says, 
**Some results of equal snffrage in Colo- 
rado are generally conceded,” and she 
mentions four, among them better nomi- 
nations and “better and more orderly 
polling places.”” Mrs. Mary C. C. Brad- 
ford, president of the Colorado State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, says, ‘‘Equal 
suffrage has reformed the polling places.” 
Mrs, Susan Riley Ashley of Denver, an- 
other woman much esteemed, says, ‘Pre. 
vious to women’s voting, the polls were 
often located in the most unsuitable 
places. Since the advent of women the 
polling booths are erected in respectable 
localities.” She goes on to speak of the 
improvement in good order, etc. Susan 
M. Hall of Denver says, ‘‘Where formerly 
they were held in stables or drinking 
saloons, primaries are now convened in 
home parlors, polling booths are arranged 
in respectable buildings, and voting is 
conducteée with decorum.”’ 

Testimony to the same effect might be 
multiplied almost indefinitely. Indeed, 
to any one who koows American men, 
Mr. Lewis’s statement that there is just 
as much fighting and disorder when good 
women are present as when they are ab- 
sent is grossly improbable on the face of 
it. In this case, it is contradicted by 
overwhelmning evidence. Ae & 


oe 


THE BAD WOMEN’S VOTE. 

After an assertion so glaringly in con- 
tradiction with well-known and fully- 
established facts, Mr. Lewis does not de- 
serve to have implicit credit given to any 
statements that rest upon his bare word. 
But let us examine them for what they 
may be worth. 

Mr. Lewis admits that the heaviest vote 
of women is in the best residence districts 
of Pueblo, but asserts that the next heav- 
jest is in the “red-light district.” For 
proof of this we should need to have be- 
fore us the vote of the whole city, aud not 
merely that of a few selected precincts. 
But assume it to be true, it is clear even 
from Mr. Lewis’s own figures that the 
disreputable women form a mere insignifi- 
cant fraction of the women voters of 
Pueblo. 

Mr. Lewis throughout his article gives 
to this class of women a prominence that 
neither their numbers nor their import- 
ance will justify. He says: 

In Denver, lewd women have been 
granted by the police a degree of license 
not accorded them, so far as I can learn, 
in avy other part of America, (This asser 
tion is amazing to those of us who have 
visited Denver and also some cities in 
California.—Eps. W. J.) Is it unfair to 
assume that this is a part of the price paid 
by bosses and police for the extreme ac 
tivity of these women in primaries and 
elections? 





The “extreme activity” of these women 
is a figment of Mr. Lewis’s imagination. 
All through his article he has spoken of 
them as taking part in elections only when 
coerced by the sheriff and police to sup- 
port the party in power, whichever that 
may be; and as acting not from bribery, 
but purely from compulsion. When the 
police can compel, they do not need to 
bribe. Mrs. Sarab Platt Decker, of Denver, 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, says, in answer to the 
question whether the vote of the disrepu- 
table women does not overbalance that of 
the better sort: 

No. The women of the half-world do 
not wish to vote. They are constantly 
changiog their residences and their names. 
They do not wish to give any data cuon- 
cerning themselves, their age, name, or 
number and atreet;.they prefer to remain 
unidentified. Occasionally some disrepu- 
table master compels these slaves to vote 
for his own purposes, but that is rare. 


It has been done in Denver and in Pue- 
blo, but when Mr. Lewis says that in 
every city in the State 90 per cent. of 
these women are forced by the police to 
vote, he is evidently resorting again to his 
favorite guess-work, Even if it were true, 
which there is no reason to believe, their 
vote would be, as Mrs. Virginia McClurg 
of Colorado said when she made a call at 
the WomMAn’s JOURNAL Office, “only a 
drop in the bucket’? compared with the 
vote of the vastly larger number of the 
good women. A statement on this sub- 
ject was published by a number of promi- 
nent Denver ladies, including Mrs. Helen 
Gilbert Ecob, the wife of a well-known 
pastor, and Mrs. Senator Patterson. They 
said: 


This class of women constitute, in any 
city of the United States, only an infini- 





tesmal part of the female population. In 
Denver, their vote is practically confined 
to three precincts out of 120. 


A. 5. 3B. 





“WOMEN ELECTION CROOKS.” 

Mr. Lewis says: 

Although perhaps not as numerous, 
there are women as well as men repeaters 
and election crooks. 

‘*Perhaps” is good. According to Ex- 
Gov. Adams, during the first ten years 
after equal suffrage was granted, only one 
woman in Colorado was convicted of 
illegal voting, while many men were found 
guilty of it. Then came the frauds con- 
nected with the Shafroth election, which 
have been quoted by the ‘‘Antis” ever 
since as a proof of women’s political de- 
pravity. A letter from the District Attor- 
ney of Denver to Mrs, Charles Park of 
Boston certifies that for those frauds it 
was found necessary to prosecute 76 men 
andtwo women, W.H. Bryant, president 
of the Honest Elections League of Denver, 
in a letter published in the Woman’s 
JOURNAL of April 2, 1904, said: 

As a result of my own personal experi- 
ence in connection with the work of the 
League, I find that women have practical- 
ly nothing to do with the fraudulent vot 
ing, or the preparation of fictitious names 
and the doing of the fraudulent work in 
general. Of course, women are used in 
some instances, but they are picked up 
by the manipulators, and are only used as 
they would use any other instrument to 
accomplish their unlawful ends. As for 
woman suffrage being responsible or hav- 
ing anything to do with the election 
frauds of this city, I can say without hes- 
itation it has absolutely nothing to do 
with them. 

He also mentioned that of the many 
persons against whom the Honest Elec- 
tions League had had to take out warrants, 
only two were women. 

At last accounts, there were in Colorado 
penitentiary 600 men and six women. 

A. 8. B. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

The London Lancet tells of a brave 
woman doctor killed while helping the 
wounded in one of the attacks made by 
the Cossacks upon the people during the 
recent troubles in the Russian Caucasus. 
The Lancet says: 

At Tiflis, at the Town Hall, many per- 
sons were killed and wounded during the 
political disturbances. Amongst the vic- 
tims were five women, one of whom was 
Eugenie Cairansky Saktreger, M. D., 26 
years of age, who had only finished her 
curriculum to the University of Berne in 
1904, She was an absolutely self-sacrific- 
ing woman, says the Moscow Pharmitz- 
evtitcheski Viestnik, and when the bullets 
brought a number of people down, she, 
in the midst of the cries of the wounded, 
hastened to assist, and for want of lint 
tore up her own linen in order to bind up 
the wounds. She had dressed the wounds 
of five persons, and was busy with the 
sixth, when she herself was struck by two 
bullets and fell dead. 

Commenting on this, the English Wo- 
men’s Suffrage Record says: 

It has been said that women may have 
nothing to do with politics, but politics 
have a great deal todo with women. This 
is unfortunately only one of many cases 
where women have suffered death, and 
death is not the worst of the evils women 
have endured in the Russian revolution. 

Dr. Mary Ketring, an American mis- 
sionary, has been called to attend the 
family of Li Hung Chang’s son, and also 
that of his daughter. She represents the 
daughter as being very progressive. Dr. 
Ketring was spending the summer at 
Nanking, on her way to West China, 

Dr. M. L. ‘Parker, of Boston, is on her 
way to Manila, where she expects to prac- 
tise medicine. She has been offered a 
partnership by a friend, Miss Comstock, 
who wentto the Philippines nearly eight 
yearsago. Dr. Comstock is the consult- 
ing pbysician to the Bay Hospital for 
Women, and has also a large practice 
among Filipino women. 








WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The first Russian women’s society with 
political aims was formed last February, 
under the title of Defenders of Equal 
Rights for Women, Later in the year it was 
incorporated with the Russian League 
of Leagues, founded for the political lib- 
eration of Russia. 





Two women’s clubs in Buffalo, N. Y., 
the Friends, and the Political Equality 
Club, have passed resolutions condemning 
the impurity of the city water, and peti- 
tioning the mayor to insist upoo better 
conditions. Other clubs are expected to 
join in a pure water crusade, 





The Lousiana State Federation and the 
Era Club of New Orleans are invited to 
send representatives to the health confer- 
ence to be held under the auspices of the 
Louisiana State Board of Health. This 
conference is intended to inaugurate a 
general movement for protection of the 





public health and the prevention of in- 
fectious and contagious diseases. 

The Boston Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union is providing excellent 
lecture courses this season, free to mem- 
bers. The third talk by Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards of the Institute of Technology, 
at 10.30 A. M., Feb. 3, will be on the “Re- 
sponsibility of the School for Rising Stan- 
dards.”” Three ‘Practical Business Talks 
on Legal Topics” will be given by Caro- 
line J. Cook, counsellor at-law, on Tues- 
day evenings, beginning on Feb. 6. Talks 
on current events are given by Mrs. May 
Alden Ward on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of the month at 8 P. M. 

The city council of St. Paul has made 
an appropriation of $1,500 for the enter- 
tainment of the biennial convention of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
This is $500 more than the council prom. 
ised last year. F. M. A, 





FARM TEACHING FOR WOMEN. 

The College of Agriculture at Vornell 
University is giving a winter course of 
eleven weeks in home economics for the 
benefit of farmers’ wives and daughters. 
It is free to all residents of New York 
State. This course comprises a series of 
lectures by twenty leading women in 
housekeeping, domestic science, and eco- 
nomics as applied to the home, including 
Mrs, Ellen H. Richards, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; Miss 
Marion Talbot, dean of women at the 
University of Chicago; Miss Mabel Bevier 
of the University of Illinois; Miss Abby 
L. Marlatt of Providence, R. I.; Mrs. 
Alice P. Norton of the University of Chi- 
cago; Mrs. James Hughes of Toronto, 
Canada; Miss S. Maria Elliott, Simmons 
College; Miss Anna Barrows, Boston; 
Miss Helen Kinne, Teachers’ College, 
New York, and others of national reputa- 
tion, An excellent reading course for 
farmers’ wives is also carried on by mail 
under the supervision of Miss Martha 
Van Rensselaer. The pamphlets are sent 
free of charge, as the work is maintained 
by a State appropriation. Any one inter- 
ested should communicate with Miss Van 
Rensselaer at Ithaca, N. Y. 

It would be well if thousands of women 
now wearing away their lives in smoky 
cities would get out into the country and 
take to poultry-raising and dairy-farming. 
Cornell University is to be heartily com- 
mended for its efforts to teach women 
how to farm with pleasure and profit. 





POPE AGAINST STATE-REGULATED VICE. 

Dr. Agnes McLaren lately presented to 
the Pope a “Supplication” asking for his 
approbation of the work of the Interna- 
tional Federation for the Abolition of 
the State Regulation of Vice. The Pope 
shook hands with her in his characteris. 
tically cordial manner, and wrote his reply 
as follows: ‘‘To the beloved daughter 
Agnes McLaren, and to all who coédperate 
with her in this work of mercy, we im- 
part from the heart the Apostolic Bene- 
diction,’’ adding his signature and the 
words *“‘Rescript of Pope Pius X.” 

Mrs. Josephine Butler suggests that 
this be made as widely known as possible. 
She says: ‘It will be especially usefal 
among those ‘honourable women,’ of 
whom I have known so many in Catholic 
countries, whose hearts are wholly with 
us, and who are strengthened by having 
an authoritative word for what they do.” 





MARY LOWELL STONE PRIZE. 

A prize of $100, to be known as the 
Mary Lowell Stone Prize,* is offered by a 
Committee on Home Economics, repre- 
senting jointly the Boston Branch of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumn@ and the 
Boston Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, for the best essay of not less 
than 5.000 words on ‘*What are the deter- 
mining factors that contribute to the full- 
est efficiency of an individual viewed as 
the social unit?’’ Together with a com- 
parison of the ideal of social efficiency 
with the actual conditions that limit the 
realization of this ideal in modern city 
life. 

Thecompetition is open to (1) any Home 
Economics Committee of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumo@ acting as a whole; 
(2) any student, man or woman, in thede- 
partment of sociology or economics of any 
college or university whose graduates are 
eligible to membership in the Association 
of Collegiate Alumna. 

All essays must be received by the Com- 
mittee on Home Economics on or before 
Oct. 1, 1906. Essays should be addressed 
to (Miss) Henrietta I. Goodrich, Chairman 
Committee on Home Economics, 264 Boyl- 


*In additionjto the prize here offered, the Mary 
Lowell St.ne Howe Economics Exhibit was 
established under the auspices of the Committee 
on Home Economics of the Boston Branch of the 
Association of ( ollegiate Alumnz in 1902 by 
Miss Emma F. Munroe of Combridge, in memery 
of Mary Lowell Stone. 





ston St., Boston, Mass., from whom fuller 
information can be otained as to the 
ground that the essay is ex pected to cover, 





PROGRAM OF NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

TuEspAY EveEnrna, Feb. 6.—Executive 
Committee meeting at the Belvedere Ho- 
tel. 

WeEDNEsDAyY, Feb. 7, 9 A. M., Lyric 
Theatre.— Executive Committee meeting; 
11 a. m., Council of State Presidents. 

2.30 Pp. m.—Convention called to order 
by the‘ President, Rev. Anna Howard 
Shaw; prayer, Rev. Henry A. Griesemer, 
Franklin Square Baptist Church; address 
of welcome, Mrs. Emma Maddox Funck, 
President Maryland W. S. A.; response, 
Miss Kate M. Gordon; roll-call of States; 
fraternal greetings; appointment of com- 
mittees, time-keepers and convention 
pages; minutes; report of the correspond- 
ing secretary, Miss Kate M. Gordon; re- 
port of the headquarters secretary, Miss 
Elizabeth Hauser. 

8 p.mM.—Susan B, Anthony presiding. 
Prayer, Rev. John B. Van Meter, Dean of 
the Woman’s College, Baltimore; music, 
Chorus B, 200 voices, Mr. William R. Hall, 
director; addresses of welcome: for the 
State, Governor Warfield; for the city, 
D. Clay Timanos, Mayor of Baltimore, 
Mr. Wm. F. Stone, Collector of the Port 
of Maryland; response, Susan B. Antho- 
Dy; president’s annual address, Anna 
Howard Shaw. 

TuursDAy, Feb. 8. 9.45 a, m.—Creden- 
tials; report of the treasurer, Harriet Tay- 
lor Upton; report of the auditors, Laura 
Clay and Dr. Annice Jeffreys; reports of 
the standing committees: Presidential Suf- 
frage, Henry B. Blackwell; Earvolment, 
Priscilla D. Hackstaff; Libraries, [da Por- 
ter Boyer; Press, Einora M. Babcock; re- 
ports or addresses of State presidents, 

2.30 Pp. M.—Prayer, Rav. Lloyd Cob. 
lentze, St. Paal’s Reformed Church; re- 
port of Committee on [Industrial Prob- 
lems, Florence Kelley, chairman; Some 
Facts: Women as Wage Earners, Children 
as Wage-Earners; Some Fallacies: Sup- 
ported Womenand Women of Leisure; Our 
Real Opponents: [gnorance and Vice, Oar 
Silent Foe; The Political Balance. 

TaurspDAy, Feb. 8. 8 p.m.—Presiding 
officer, [ra Romsen, president of Johns 
Hopkins University; prayer, Rev. John 
Y. Dobbins, Grace M. E. Church; What 
has been accomplished for the higher edu- 
cation of women by Miss Susan B. An- 
thony and other woman suffragists; a 
tribute of gratitude from represeatatives 
of women’s colleges: Mary E. Woolley, 
president of Mt. Holyoke; Lucy M. 
Salmon, professor of history, Vassar; 
Katherine Coman, professor of Eco. 
nomics, Wellesley College; Mary A. 
Jordan, professor of Eaglish, Smith; 
Eva Perry Moore, A. B., and trustee of 
Vassar College, president of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumow (over 3,000 col- 
lege women); Maud Wood Park, A. B., 
Radcliffe College, president of the College 
Equal Suffrage League of Massachusetts; 
M. Carey Thomas, president of Bryn 
Mawr. 

Fripay, Feb. 9, 9.45 a. m.—Reports or 
addresses of State presidents continued; 
report of the Committee on Improved 
Election Methods, Priscilla D. Hackstaff, 
chairman; Amendments to Constitution, 

2.30 p. M.—Prayer, Rev. E. L. Watson, 
Harlem Park M. E. Church; press confer- 
ence, Lida OC. Obenchain, chairman; dis- 
cussion; report of Committee on Peace, 
Lucia Ames Mead, chairman; peace sym- 
posium, 

8 Pp. M.—Presiding officer, Dr. William 
Welch, professor of pathology of Johns 
Hopkins University; prayer, Rev. Alfred 
R. Hussey, First Independent Church; Mu- 
nicipal Government: addresses by Hon, 
Rudolph Blankenburg, Philadelphia, Hon, 
Frederick Howe, Cleveland, Miss Jane 
Addams, Chicago; An Object-Lesson in 
Municipal Politics, Hon. Wm. Dudley 
Foulke, Richmond, Ind. 

SATURDAY Feb. 10. 9.45 4. m.—Excur- 
sion. 

2.30 p. M.—Prayer, Rev. Peter Ainslee, 
Christian Temple; report of Committee on 
Increase of Membership, Laura Clay, chair- 
man; report of Committee to Investigate 
Forms of Membership, Kate M. Gordon; 
discussion; Pure Food: The Hume Needs 
for its Protection Women on Health 
Boards, Rev. Marie Jenney Huwe; Women 
on School Boards, Mrs. Mary C. C. Brad- 
ford; Women in its Police Department, 
Mrs. Isabei U, Barrows; discusstwn. 

8 Pp. M.—Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt pre- 
siding. Prayer, Rev. Oliver Huckel, Asso- 
ciate Congregational Church; An Evening 
with Womenin History: Women of Genius, 
Mrs. Belle de Rivera, New York; Women 
in Pulitics, Mrs, Oreola W. Ha-kell, Brook- 
lyn; Women Scholars ip tue Midd.e Ages, 
Miss Jane Campbell, Philadelphia; Wo- 
men Warriors, Mrs, Jean Neison Pentield, 
New York; Herves and Heroines, Miss 
Marie Brehm, Chicago. 

SunDAY, Feb. 11. 3.30 p.m.—Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, presiding. Hymn, Rev. Jean- 
nette O. Ferris; prayer, Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell; address, Mrs. Maud 
Ballington Booth. 


Monpay, Feb. 12. 9.45 a.m.—Report of 
the Committee on Literature, Klizabeth 
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Hauser; amendments to the constitution; 
election of officers. 

2.30 Pp. M.—Prayer, Rabbi Adolf Gutt- 
macher; uniform resolution to be submit- 
ted by State Associations to their respect- 
ive Legislatures asking for a sixteenth 
amendment, and in which we shall ask 
for the active coéperation of Labor Unions 
and all associations which have endorsed 
woman suffrage, Mrs. Margaret Kenney 
O'Sullivan; discussion; methods of work- 
ing for the establishment of the Initiative 
and Referendum in the several States, 
Geo. H. Shibley. 

8. Pp. M.—Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton 
presiding. Prayer, Rev. Mr. McDuffie, 
North Ave. Baptist Church; addresses by 
Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden, Boston, Mrs. L. 
A. Coonley Ward, Chicago, Miss Alice 
Henry, Australia, Mrs. Henry Waldo Coe, 
president Oregon W.S. A.; Women’s Work 
on Boards of Education, Mrs. Pauline 
Steinem, member Board of Education, 
Toledo, O.; the Wooing of the Electors, 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, Boston. 

TurspAY, Feb. 18. 9.45 a. m.—Reports 
or addresses of State Presidents cuntinued ; 
adoption of the Plan of Work; miscellan- 
eous business. 

2.80 p. M.—Prayer, Rev. Ezra K. Bell, 
First Eaglish Lutheran Church; report of 
the International Woman Suffrage Alli- 
ance, Carrie Chapman Catt; discussion of 
business presented by States; report of 
Committee on Resolutions. 

8 p.m.—Anna H.Shaw presiding. Prayer, 
Rev. Edward W. Wroth, All Saints Epis- 
copal Church; addresses, The World’s 
Present Crisis, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 
Boston; Women of Chili and Argentina 
in the Peace Movement, Senorita Huido- 
bro, Chili, 8S. A.; addresses, Rev. Herbert 
S. Bigelow, Cleveland, O., Harriet May 
Mills, Syracuse, N. Y., Mra, Florence Kel- 
ley,secretary National Consumers’ League; 
closing remarks by the president. 





PRESIDENT SEEYLE ON HIGHER EDUCA- 


‘* Higher education does not unfit wo- 
men for marriage and maternity,’’ says 
President L. Clark Seelye of Smith Col- 
lege, in his annual report, 

His denial comes as a result of the asser- 
tion of a well-known educator that college 
life unfits a woman for motherhood, and 
instils into a girl’s mind an abhorrence 
for matrimony. 

**Women’s colleges take in as pupils 
those who haye suffered from hereditary 
ailments, from the requirements of fash- 
ion, and from a low estimate of the dignity 
and capacity of womanhood,"’ says Dr. 
Seelye. ‘In spite of these drawbacks 
they have demonstrated woman’s physical 
and intellectual capacity for a collegiate 
education. Their graduates are better 
qualified for wifehood and motherhood. 

‘**They are as ready to wed as other 
women when the right man woos them, 
but many causes now lead men in active 
life to postpone marriage. Women can- 
not take the initiative and seek husbands 
and daughters, in this country at least, 
are no longer contracted in marriage by 
their parents. 

‘*Marriages of convenience are not made 
as often by college graduates, for they do 
not feel obliged to marry in order to es- 
cape poverty or dependence, and they 
marry more frequently educated men who 
desire congenial companionship. 

‘* There are accordingly fewer divorces 
among them, Their children are limited 
by the same causes which are dominant 
in the society to which they belong. 

‘*A woman does not become masculine 
by studying mathematics any more than 
@ man becomes feminine by writing 
poetry, and it would prove a serious de- 
fect in the higher education of woman if 
it were shaped merely with reference toa 
particular vocation. An undue promi- 
nence to marriage and maternity may 
prove as pernicious as if they were ne. 
glected.’’ 

Twenty five years ago the conservatives 
were exhausting themselves in predictions 
that women would be unsexed by a col- 
legiate education. Now President Seelye, 
highly conservative and an opponent of 
equal suffrage, expresses himself as above. 
It is a striking illustration that 

‘*Where the vanguard camps to-day 

The rear shall camp to-morrow.”’ 





——-— eS 


WHIPPING POST FOR WIFE-BEATERS. 

In pursuance of the President’s recom- 
mendation tbat provision should be made 
for the corporal punishment of wife-beat 
ere in the District of Columbia, Hon. Rob 
ert Adams, Jr., of Pennsylvania, bas in- 
troduced a bill to this effect, H. R. 17,115. 
He su} ported it by an elaborate review of 
the status of women. His speech is pub- 
lished in the Congressional Record of Jan, 
6. It contains ap abstract from ‘The 
Wife-Beaters’ Manual,’’ published by 
Henry Romeike. Among points men- 
tiored is the fact that in Penvsylvania 
there were in one year 525 complaints by 
wiver of brutal beatings by their husbands 
In these cases 211 husbands were convicted 
and sent to prison, thus depriving their 
families of pc ssible support. In the Dis- 
trict of C: lumbia in the last two years 
there have been 508 arrests on the charge 
of assaulting wives. But it isa mistake 
to try to prevent one form of brutality by 


another. Instead of setting up a whip- 
ping-post for wife-beaters, it would be far 
better to shut them up and make them 
work, and give the proceeds of their work 
to their families. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
OREGON. 
PORTLAND, Jan. 24, 1906. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Oregon Equal Suffrage Headquar- 
ters are located directly opposite the post- 
office. We have fine facilities for the 
great amount of work attendant upon the 
campaign. 

The State Press Asscciation held a con- 
vention last week, which was attended by 
250 delegates. Mrs, Abigail Scott Duni- 
way, a8 a pioneer press woman, was in- 
vited to make a short address, which she 
did ina humorous manner, closing her re- 
marks with an appeal for the ballot for 
Oregon women. 

After the press convention it was our 
good fortune to meet a number of the 
editors, aad their prevailing opinion was 
that the equal suffrage amendment would 
carry by a good majority in the counties 
from which they came as delegates. 

The newspaper reports of Miss Mary 
N. Chase’s work indicate that she is meet- 
ing with much favorable comment. The 
Baker City Herald says in its issue of Jan. 
10; ** Miss Chase is a convincing speaker. 
One man said he felt as though he had re- 
ceived a mental tonic. If one does not 
believe in this cause at all, it would pay 
him to go a long way to hear this lecturer, 
just to get the cobwebs off his brain so he 
can hitch up his moral suspenders a bit 
and get a better grip on the handle of the 
world. We would advise the candidates 
of Baker County to get Miss Chase to re- 
peat her lecture, for we fear they are going 
into a campaign with their eyes shut. 
The spirit of advancement is in the air, and 
it is almost evident to some of us that the 
women have decided that in the line of 
advancement for them is the ballot. If 
all the speakers that the National Suffrage 
Committee has sent out are like the one 
who spoke last night, this will be a genu- 
ine campaign of education, and it looks as 
though it might be a successful one in 
other ways.’’ The Oriano of Vale devotes 
over acolumn to the review of Miss Chase’s 
address, and says that she isa pleasing 
speaker, knows her subject, and knows 
how to treat it. The Ontario Democrat 
also gives a fine report of her lecture on 
‘Woman and the Ballot.’’ The Baker 
City Democrat and the Pendleton Kast 
Oregonian give Miss Chase unstinted 
praise. The former says: ‘* Msss Chase 
is a logical and convincing speaker, and 
carries her audience with her all the time. 
The most skeptical opponent of the cause, 
if be did not go away convinced, at least 
heard many things that must have shaken 
his belief in the fairness of his position.” 

Miss Clay’s territory has been Clacka- 
mas County At Oregon City she was ten- 
dered a reception at the home of Mrs. Eva 
Emery Dye. Miss Clay and her friend Mrs, 
Woodworth were the recipients of much 
complimentary attention. A large audi- 
dience met Miss Clay in the evening at 
the Congregational Church, where she 
spoke on the gradual progress of human 
liberty, and upon equal suffrage as the 
next inevitable step, coming with the 
larger field now accorded women in edu- 
cation, property and responsibility. 

Mrs. Unruh of Portland finds loyal co- 
operation from the people of Yambill 
County, and to them as well as to Mrs, 
Unruh are due the fine meetings and large 
commiitees. Mrs. Unruh’s addresses are 
well received and cordially praised. The 
climax of the splendid series of meetings 
was the convention held in McMinnville, 
This was arranged and presided over by 
Mrs. Emma Galloway who introduced 
Mayor Charles Grissen as the speaker to 
make the address of welcome, Mayor Gris- 
sen stated unequivocally his belief in the 
righteousness and justice of the equal suf- 
frage movement, The principal speaker of 
the afternoon and evening was Miss Gail 
Laughlin. A report says of her: ‘With 
unusual clearness and power she set forth 
the question under discussion to a large 
audience. Her themes were elegant in 
diction, logical in construction, and bore 
evidence of deep thought and careful study 
of an earnest woman, and a legal mind. 
She satisfied her friends, convinced dis- 
believers, and settled the doubts of many,.”’ 
Rev. A. J. Hunsicker, a retired Baptist 
minister, said that heretofore he had been 
an opponent of equal suffrage, but now 
he announced his belief in it. 

Miss Laughlin made an address at Hills- 
borv on Jan. 19, before a large and appre- 
ciative audience. 

Mr. B. Lee Paget has given us tbis fine 
endorsement, which will have much 
weight throughout the State: 

‘*Il am glad that the women of Oregon 
bave decided nw longer to waive their 
right of suffrage and allow it to remain 
dormant. Their present promising cam- 








paigo has reached the stage where it is 
conceded with practical unanimity that 
such intrinsic right exists. Such opposi- 
tion as is encountered is founded upon 
other objections. Woman's strongest ap- 
peal for the exercise of the ballot may be 
based upon the question of her duty to 
enter politics and make ber influence felt 
in the advancement of the necessary re- 
forms in which our best citizenship is in- 
terested. It should be remembered now 
that after the victory has been won, the 
results of the first election in which wo- 
men will participate will raise our politi- 
cal standard just in proportion to the 
loftiness of the ideals maintained through- 
out this campaign. The largest contrib- 
uting factor to present unsatisfactory 


‘political conditions is that so many men 


havea false and unpatriotic conception 
that they are too good to participate in 
politics, and, whilst their selfish neglect of 
public responsibility places them in a hu- 
miliating position, the woman who fails 
to appreciate it as her duty to take a hand 
is liable to precisely the same criticism.” 

Other Oregon people of prominence are 
to be added to the list of writers who will 
be invaluable in crystalizing suffrage sen- 
timent. 

The Portland Woman’s Club celebrated 
the tenth anniversary of its organization 
on Jan. 18, by holding an elaborate ban- 
quet at the Commercia!l Clubrooms, Each 
year since the founding of the club its 
members have observed this anniversary 
by hulding a reception. This year it was 
decided to hold a banquet iustead, and 
the affair was the prettiest of its kind 
ever given in Portiand. The rooms were 
decorated in good taste, the spread was 
sumptuous, and the addresses were Clever. 
Mrs. A. H. Breyman, president of the 
club, presided and acted as toastmaster. 
Those who responded to tvasts and their 
topics were as follows: Judge A, L, Fra- 
ser, **Children Not Our Own’’; Dr. Esther 
C. Pohl, ‘*Heaith of the City’’; Mrs. Rub- 
ert Lutke, “lo Our Guests’’; Mrs. Mary 
Ogden, “The Twentieth-Century Wo- 
man’’, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, ‘The 
Twentieth-Centu:y Man’’; Mrs, Merwin 
Pugh, “The Club Baby’’; Mrs. Sarab 
Evans, President of the State Federation 
of Woman’s Clubs, ‘lhe Press’’; Miss 
Gail Laughlin, ** Evolution of the Ban- 
quet’’; George Shepherd, ‘Current At- 
tairs,’’ 

Miss Laura Gregg was the guest of the 
president of the club, Mrs. A, H, Brey- 
mano; Miss Laughlin of Mrs, J. McRub- 
erts; Mrs. Woodworth ot Dr, Luema G. 
Joboson; aud Mrs, ida Porter Boyer of 
Mrs, Sarah A, Evans. 

Miss F. EK, Gutshall, at a meeting of the 
Fraternal Brotherhood, respunded fo the 
tuast, **The Press,’’ and cleverly intro- 
duced in her remarks a plea for equal 
sullcage. 

Further news next week. 

AbA PORTER BOYER, 


Miss Anthony has sent $100 to the Ore. 
gou Campaign headquarters. 

Miss Mary N. Chase is working in the 
eastern part of the State. Sie writes that 
nearly every man she meets is @ suifragist, 
and sbe is having a delightful experience. 

Miss Clay is speaking in Clackamas 
County, and Mrs, Colby in Washington 
County. 

The Oregon E, S, A. has passed a reso- 
lution thauking Gov, Chamberlain fur ap- 
pointing Mrs. Ciara Walao as regent of the 
State Agricultural Cullege. Mrs, Waido 
is @ member of the E, 5. A. 


Miss Laura Gregg addressed the Lilinois 
Club of Portiaud vn equal suffrage, at its 
recent annual meeting. 

All the Nativual workers in Oregon 
were lately the guests of Mrs. Barun- 
stacher at her story-telling funcuon, Some 
of the stories were made to touch on the 
suffrage question. 


On Jan. 21 and Jan. 28 the People’s 
Forum of Portland discussed the sufirage 
question. There was a iarge audience. 
Miss Gail Laughlin made the opening ad- 
dress. A rapid fire of questions fuliowed, 
Miss Laugbiio replying bappily and point- 
edly. Five-minute speeches were then 
made by Mr. Wagnon, Mrs. Duniway, Mr, 
Horan, Mr. Neisuva, Dr. Mary 8S. Lhompson, 
Mr. Young, Mrs, Trumbull, Mis. Colby, 
and @ mau who said he had lived in Culor- 
ado and was much in tavur of equal suf- 
frage. There were always severai persons 
on tueir feet seeking a chance to speak, 
and the interest was su great that the dis- 
cussion was Cuntinued tu the next meeting. 


Mrs, Emma 8. DeVoe, who, with her 
‘husband, 1s now living at Tacoma, Wasb., 
has come over into Oregon to help in the 
Campaign. Sue did admirabie work in 
the Suuth Dakuta campaign of 1890, and 
has worked in many States since, always 
wioning many votes by her persuasive 
womanliness, 

Mrs, Colby, who was chosen as one of 
the delegates to Baltimore, cannot go be- 
cause she is busy with campaign work in 
Oregon. Mrs, Ciara Waldo has been elected 
in her place, and Dr. Equi as alternate in 
place of Dr. Luema Johnson, resigned. 


Miss Marie C. Brehm, of Lilinois, lately 
spent several days in Portland. She ad- 





dressed the Portland W. C. T. U. on 
woman suffrage, and on Sunday afternoon 
gave a fine address on the same question 
in the Congregational Church, Mrs. Addi 
ton presiding. The nextday she spoke in 
the United Brethren Church. 

Under the Oregon Initiative and Referen- 
dum law, the persons asking for the adop- 
tion of an amendment have a right to 
prepare and print an argument which is 
bound by the State with the proposed 
amendment, and handed out to every 
voter as he registers. The argument in 
favor of the suffrage amendment, issued 
by the Oregon E. S. A., was prepared by 
Miss Laughlin. It is five pages of able 
and concise argument, grouped under the 
headings: ‘*What Equal Suffrage Means” ; 
** The Home and the Government ”’ ; ‘The 
Wage-Earners Need of the Ballot’’ ; *Re- 
sults of Equal Suffrage ’’ ; ‘* The Uplift 
to Civilization from Equal Suffrage” ; 
ending with sbort statements from Judge 
Lindsey, U. S. Senator Patterson and Hon. 
John L, Shafroth of Colorado, Copies 
have been sent to all the State presidents, 
and Illinois has ordered several hundred 
copies for missionary work. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The WomAn’s JOURNAL will be sent 
three months on trial to new subscribers 
for 25 cents. 

The largest of the Women’s Unions in 
Hungary, numbering 1,457 members, has 
asked for woman suffrage. 

The Woman Suffrage Association of 
Germany has appointed a committee to 
work to secure women a vote in church 
matters. 

Travel helps one to realize that the per- 
versity of things is not in the things, or in 
other people, but in our own hearts. Our 
weaknesses are a part of our luggage. 
—The Philistine. 

Judge Lindsey of the Denver juvenile 
court is threatened with nervous prostra- 
tion from overwork, and is taking a few 
weeks of rest cure at the Mercy Hospital. 
Judge Southard of Greeley will have 
charge of his work in his absence. 

Miss Virginia Penny, who was active in 
the early days in opening new employ- 
ments to women, attained her 80th birth- 
day on Jan. 18. She is now living quiet. 
ly in New Yark City. She writes: “I en- 
joy reading the WomAN’s JOURNAL, and 
learning of the progress of the many good 
causes it advocates and helps promote,”’ 


Mrs. Ada H. Kepley of Effingham, Ills., 
will have the sympathy of a large circle 
of friends in the loss of her husband, 
Henry B. Kepley—a prominent lawyer, a 
good citizen, a man universally and de- 
servedly esteemed; liberal in his gifts for 
educational and charitable purposes, and 
heartily approving of his wife’s work for 
equal suffrage and other reforms, He was 
70 years of age. The many floral tributes 
at the funeral were an outward and visible 
sign of the affection in which he was held. 

All this talk about women’s clubs lead- 
ing to the neglect of children is nonsense, 
and it would be a relief to use slang in 
this connection. Nothing bas done more 
to improve the relation of the home to 
the child, and the mother to the home, 
than the club life of women as a whole. 
Nearly every club has given more intelli- 
gent study to the better way of dealing 
with children than all that had ever been 
systematically done in this direction by 
the church, by the school and society in 
America in 200 years.—Journal of Educa- 


tion. 
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HUMOROUS 


“That man is always running other 
people down.” ‘Scandal or auto?’’— 
Baltimore American. 


‘Yes, her husband robbod her of every 
cent she had,”’ 

‘Poor dear! And all she married him 
for was because she was afraid of burg- 
lars.’’— Judge. 


Cholly—Do you think it would be fool- 
ish for me to marry a girl who was my 
intellectual inferior? 

Dolly—More thon foolish—impossible. 
Cleveland Leader. 


Two cockney sportsmen succeeded in 
bringing down a white owl, a bird they 
had never seen before. It threw itself 
against a bank, and drawing up its claws, 
as its manner is, spread its large wings 








until it seemed to be all eyes and wings. 
One of the sportsmen gazed st it in hor- 
ror, and exclaimed, ‘Heaven forgive us, 
we have shot a cherubim!”’ 


Johnny —Paw, did Moses have the dys- 
pepesia like you've got? 

Father— How on earth do I know? 
What makes you ask such a question? 

Johnny —Why, our Sundey-schoo! teach- 
er says the Lord gave Moses two tablets. 


Parliamentary Candidate—Then I may 
count upon your vote? 

British Workman—Nawe, I'll vote for 
t’other feller. 

Parliamentary Candidate — But you've 
never seep him. 

British Workman—Nawe, but I’ve seen 
thee!—Gentlewoman. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. AOTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 











Boston, Mass. 





COOK OR BUTLER.—Armenian with excel 
lent recommendations from former empl yers 
wants a place as butler or cook. Has had s me 
years’ experietce of the work; speaks English. 
Address Abraham H. Garegian, Care Mr. Kon- 
dazian, 100 My: tle St., B. ston, 





HOUSEWORK, — Armenian of 22, able to 
speak English, wants a place to do housework, 
Address Sarki» Hovybannesian, 112 Berkshire St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 





ANTIQUE CU KIOS—China, Pewter, Brass 
Copper, Furniture, Mirrors, ete. ,Mrs. E. B. 
Stone, 79 Round Hill, Northampton, Mass, 





FRtNCH ASD GERMAN,—Pupilsin French 
and German desired by a lady who acquired the 
languag~s during many years’ residence in Ger- 
7 =e France. Address H, 3 Park St., boston, 

oom 16. 





HOUSEWORK.—Young Armenian, speaking 
French, and understanding English when spoken 
would like a place to do housework. Address 
Armand Papazian, 40 Kneeland St., Boston. 





HOUSEKEFRPER.—A woman with business 
training, who has had long experience as house- 
keeper in an institution, desires a position, pre- 
ferably in New York or the West. Address Mrs, 
F. T. Doyen, 136 West i6th St., New York City. 





M ASSAGE,.—Mrs. Martha M. Atkins, 53 Rob 
eson Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. Graduate 
Masseuse, 





A MILITARY GENIUS. 


THE LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL 


OF MARYLAND. 
With Some of her State Papers. 








BY SARAH ELLEN BLACKWELL, 





One of the most important campaigns 
of the Civil War was planned by a woman, 
and carried to success along an original 
line suggested by her and adopted by the 
government at her earnest persuasion, 
This woman, who also aided the Union 
cause by the preparation of able docu- 
ments, of which the government circulat- 
ed many thousand copies, was allowed to 
die in poverty, without a pension. Her 
great military and civil services were ac- 
knowledged by Lincoln, by the chairman 
of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, Benjamin F. Wade, and by the Mili- 
tary Committee of 1871, which considered 
her case, and in its report unanimously 
endorsed every fact. 

The truth regarding this gifted South- 
ern woman is so wonderful that uo one 
believes it until after reading the evidence, 
Then every one is convinced, for the proof 
is overwhelming. 

Miss Carroll never got her pension, but 
her name should live in history; and her 
case is the most conclusive answer to the 
argument that women ought not to vote 
because they are useless in war. Every 
suffragist should own the bouk, 


The two volumes, postpaid, $1.00, 
Address GBURGE W. BLACKWELL, 
65 Burnett St., East Orange, N. J. 





The NewYork -uffrage * ewsietter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. It is pub:ished by the New York State 
Woman Sulf age Association every month, and 
costs but 25 centsa year, The editor is Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, 926 W, Geresee St.. Syracuse 
N.Y. All who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in his the largest 
State Association in the suffrage membership. 
Many branches of the work are bein pushel, 
and much progress is being made. You ught 
to know about it. Subscribe for tne Newsle 
and you will 


The Woman Citizen 


Organ of the Rhode Island Woman 
Suffrage Association 





Is published monthly from October to June, in 
clusive, with special numbers when needed 
Editor, Mrs. JEANNETTE 8S. Frencu Office, 365 
North Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. Price. 25 cents 
ayear. Object, to induce Rhode Is and law-mak- 
erstohol fertha lively experiment that a flour- 
ishing civil State may stand and be best main- 
tained w th political power in the hands of men 
and women 

th se who wish suffrage news from the most 
coneey populated State in the Union shuuld sub- 
scribe’ 














ADIES’ 





EVENING 


GLOVES in extra 
lengths and all sizes at, 


Miss M. F. FISK’S, 
144 Tremont St. 
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EVERYBODY'S PAID BUT TEACHER. 
(The following parody on “Everybody Works 
but Father,” written by Superintendent James 
H. Harris of Pontiac, Mieh., was read by him in 
closing a discussion on ‘‘Teachers’ Salaries,” at 
the recent meeting of the State Teachers’ Associ. 
ation. The smallness of women teachers’ salaries 
has long been a scandal, and when a city runs 
short of money, the deficit is often met by dock- 
ing the pay of the teachers,—not of the firemen 
or policemen: they have votes. In Wyoming 
the law requires that all men and women in the 
employ of the State, including teachers, shal) 
have equal pay when they do equal work.) 
Every body’s paid but Teacher, 
Carpenter, mason, and clerk; 
Everybody’s paid but Teacher, 
She gets nothing but work. 


Everybody’s paid but Teacher, 
Toiling day and night, 

Everybody’s paid but Teacher, 
Drawing her slender mite. 


Everybody's paid but Teacher, 
Butcher, baker, and cook, 
Every body’s paid but Teacher, 

Grafter, fakir, and crook. 


Every body’s paid but Teacher, 
Paid with a scow! or a smile; 
Everybody’s paid but Teacher, 
W hose work is not worth while. 


Every body’s paidbut Teacher, 
Seeking her pay Above; 

Every body’s paid but Teacher, 
Living on ethereal love. 


Everybody loves the Teacher, 
Everybody gives her praise; 

Everybody says she’s a wonder, 
But nobody offers her a ‘‘raise.”’ 


Every body’s paid but Teacher, 
Everybody works but Teacher, 

Everybody gets and every body spends, 
But nobody earns more than Teacher. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


ILLINOIS. 


The Chicago Teachers’ Federation, num 
bering several thousand members, has en- 
dorsed the effort to secrue full municipal 
suffrage for the women of that city. 

In an editorial on the recent equal suf- 
frage meeting held at the Abraham Lin- 
coln Centre, and reported in our columns 
last week, the Chicago Unity says: 

The list of cities in Europe and America 
where municipal suffrage is granted to 
women, offered by Mre. Henrotin, was a 
startling surprise, a revelation to most of 
the auditors, although it was a reasonably 
well-informed assemblage. Will Chicago 
dare yield to manifest destiny in this mat- 
ter, or will it hesitate until greater pres- 
sure will compel it to do the just thing, 
when there will be no further honor in the 
doing ? The charter commission has a 
great opportunity to put Chicago forward 
in the list of progressive cities. 


A wave of wrath has swept over Chicago 
in consequence of the brutal murder a few 
days ago of an excellent and much be- 
loved woman who was quietly passing 
along the street. A young man tried to 
outrage her, and, as she resisted, he killed 
her. When arrested, he acknowledged 
the crime, and in the court room his man- 
ner was defiant, without a shade of re- 
morse. Indignation meetings have been 
held, and the charge has been made that 
Chicago has been altogether too negligent 
in affording protection to women. Atten- 
tion has also been called to the need of a 
revision of the criminal procedure and a 
reversal by the Supreme Court of the rul- 
ings that now make possible a new trial 
not demanded by strict justice. State’s 
Attorney Healey said the other day, ‘If 
the murderer of Mrs. Hollister should be 
arrested and brought to trial as soon as 
possible, and a jury should convict and 
fix the death penalty, the sentence would 
not be carried into effect until a year from 
next month.”’ By vote of the Council Com- 
mittee, five hundred new policemen are to 
be added to the force, and itis to be hoped 
the recommendation of the Mayor will be 
adopted and the number increased to one 
thousand. Seventeen women have been 
murdered in Chicago during the past year. 





CALIFORNIA. 

Director General Roberts of the U. S. 
Mints lately gave orders that all the forty 
or fifty women employed in the San Fran- 
cisco Mint should be dismissed, and their 
places taken by machines. Just why wo- 
men and not voters were selected to be 
replaced by the machines is not explained. 
Superintendent Frank Leach protested 
strongly,and so did the women employees, 
and finally it was agreed that the women 
now in the Mint might be retained, but 
that no more should ever be appointed. 





WASHINGTON. 

In the past year the Washington Equal 
Suffrage Association has formed nine 
auxiliary societies, that of Seattle having 
85 members. Last year it paid dues to 
the National on 55 members; this year on 
181, besides sending $25 as a contribution 
to aid the work in Oregon. The plan of 
organizing is to aronse interest by circu- 





lating literature and inducing suffragists 
to form their own local clubs without out- 
side aid. 





AMERICAN PURITY ALLIANCE. 


The aonval meeting of the American 
Parity Alliance was held in New York 
City on Jan. 18, in the Quaker meeting- 
house on Rutherford Place. 

The address of the president, Dr. O. 
Edward Janney, gave a review of moral 
conditions in this country and abroad, 
showing that while evil is present and 
persistent, the forces of righteousness are 
being aroused as never Sefore, and the 
spirit of reform is evidently asserting it- 
self. 

Frances Kellor, who is head of the In- 
termunicipal Association for Household 
Research, spoke on conditions that affect 
immigrant girls in New York. She said 
that, owing to their ignorance, their in- 
ability to speak English, the character of 
the houses where they must lodge, the im- 
moral nature of the amusements offered 
them, and particularly the constant vig- 
ilance of a class of men who aim to lead 
them astray, and who make their living 
in this way, great numbers of these girls 
are led into a bad life, In New York the 
evil is increasing, owing to the enormous 
immigration. The variety of places where 
traps are set for the unwary were de- 
scribed, including lunch rooms, intelli- 
gence offices, hotels and department 
stores. Practical measures suggested 
were the enforcement of present laws, 
the establishment of model employment 
agencies, improved lodging and eating 
houses, the elevation of amusements, and 
the organization of schools in which im- 
migrant girls may be trained to useful 
service, 

The closing address was by Henry W. 
Wilbur, who explained the principles for 
which the American Purity Alliance 
stands, and the ideal of manhood and 
womanhood it is endeavoring to make 
real among our people. 

The officers elected were: Dr. O. Edward 
Janney, Baltimore, president; Anna Rice 
Powell, corresponding secretary and treas- 
urer, and Percy Russell, recording sec- 
retary. 

The annual report showed that good 
work has been done during the past year 
in upholding a high standard of purity, 
and the work will be pushed in future 
with even more vigor. 
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MISS HALEY PROTESTS. 

Miss Margaret Haley of Chicago, with 
power of attorney for a large element of 
the National Educational Association, ap- 
peared Jan. 18 before the U. S. House 
Committee on Education to oppose the 
bill to incorporate ‘‘The National Educa. 
tional Association of the United States.’’ 
This bill proposes to continue the present 
association on reorganized lines that are 
held by Miss Haley and her friends to be 
prejudicial to the interests of the rank 
and file, as well as unauthorized according 
to the estabished rules. 

Miss Haley objected to the bill on the 
ground that it involves essential changes 
in the constitution of the association 
which are not made in accordance with 
the requirements for amending it. She 
declared the Asbury Park Convention had 
no power to make the changes without 
giving a year’s notice. 

It was argued that the proposed new 
charter would place the permanent fund 
of the association beyond the control of 
the people who create it, and therefore 
violate the fundamental principle of An- 
glo-Saxon law. 

“But even if sure of having an honest 
board of trustees always in the future to 
control this fund,’’ said Miss Haley, ‘‘let 
it be remembered that one of the five 
trustees who signed the report in favor of 
the change was Newton C,. Dougherty, 
now serving a term in the penitentiary, a 
self-confessed forger and embezzler.”’ 

Another point made was that the Na- 
tional Council of Education, which would 
have whatever measure of control was 
left after the trustees were provided for, 
might consist of representative educators, 
but its president in 1904-5 was the Bos 
ton agent for the American Book Com- 
pany. 

Acting Chairman Volstead inquired as 
to what proportion of the members op- 
posed the charter at the annual conven- 
tion, and Miss Haley replied that the con- 
vention chairman refused to permit a 
division vote on the question. 








WOMEN AT STANFORD. 

Stanford University has been consider- 
ing how best to keep the number of 
women students down to 500. 

The original founding grant of the uni- 
versity made it the duty of the trustees 
‘*to afford equal facilities and give equal 
advantages to both sexes.” In view of 
the increasing percentage of women stu- 
dents (in 1891-92, 25.4; in 1898-99, 40.1), 





Mrs, Stanford, as sole trustee, and acting, 
it is said, upon instructions left by her 
deceased husband, decreed in 1899 that 
“the number of women attending the uni- 
versity as students shall at no time ever 
exceed 500." The number in attendance 
at that time was about 400, so that for 
some years no action affecting the admis- 
sion of women was taken. In 1903, women 
special students were cut off, and in 1904, 
admission in partial standing (i. ¢., with 
conditions) was refused to women. Mean- 
time, even with these restrictions, the 
number of women students has crowded 
so near the limit that additional regula- 
tions have become necessary. The matter 
has been under consideration for some 
time, the discussion turning upon the 
question whether as a next step the fresh- 
man class should be cut off, or whether 
the plan of a waiting list, with preference 
for those earliest in line, should be 
adopted. The waiting list bas finally pre- 
vailed. Provision is made for the admis- 
sion of graduate women without previous 
application and for the continuance of ma- 
triculated undergraduates until gradua- 
tion, or so long as scholarship and conduct 
are satisfactory. Forthe remaining num- 
ber of women students permitted by the 
founding grant (for August, 1906, esti- 
mated at 150), applications may be made 
at any time. A numbered list is to be 
begun on July 1. Theenforcement of this 
limit will probably mean the rejection 


next August of from 40 to 60 well-qualified 


candidates for admission. 








SONGS OF RUSSIA 
BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 


Translations of twenty-five poems from the 
Russian and four from the Yiddish. 





“Not only an artistic rendering, but a marvel- 
lously true adherence to the original text.”— 
Boston Post. 

“A timely apni at the present season, when 
so many eyes are fixed on the situation in the 
Baltic. ..The aim of this little volume is to give 
a glimpse into the thoughts and aspirations of 
some Russian lovers of freedom, as revealed in 
their poetry.”— Boston Traveler. 





The book may be obtained from the author, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 


REOPENING 

After Extended Alterations 
LUNDIN’S 

NEW TREMONT TURKISH BATH 


UNDER TREMONT THEATRE 








Furnished sumptuously, location convenient, 
appointments, ventilation and attendance the 
best. Café connected. 


Hours for bathing: 
GENTLEMEN—Afternoons and all night. 
LADIES — Week day mornings and Sunday 

afternoons. 
ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
Telephone 625 Oxford. 


BOOKS 


OF MANY PUBLISHERS 
AT A FRACTION OF REGULAR PRICES 








Fine Seis 

Reference Works 
General Literature 
Scientific, Philosophical 
Liberal, Progressive and 
Reform Books 





Weekly Importations from Germany, Russia, 
France and England 


MAX N. MAISEL 
194 East Broadway, New York 
Catalogue sent on request. 


EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 
SPECIALIST 
$74 Broadway, New York 











As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable .and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL. 


PIONEER WORK 


In Opening the Medical 
Protession to Women. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 








Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
to take a medical degree, in this delight- 
ful autobiography gives a most interesting 
account of the difficulties and obstacles 
through which she had to pass in order to 
gain her medical education. These things 
are almost incredible to the young women 
of to day, yet they are historic facts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 

THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 

3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Hanamr Tariom Urrom and Exrsaseru J. Havsnn. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester. 
President, Rev. Awns H. Suaw. Geeetiin, naa 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 Pask Street, Boston, 
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Olty. Warren, 0 
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On to Baltimore! 





What bave you done for Oregon? 





A victory in Oregon will mean more to the cause in general than can be estimated. 





You say you believe in woman suffrage. Then do something to show that belief. 





Send your contributions for Oregon early. 
much, Every dollar is welcome. 


Don’t wait because you cannot send 





Oregon, Washington and California all made gains in membership in 1905. Ore- 
gon and Washington gained tremendously, and California, with its already large mem- 
bership, took another forward step. 





The advance program for the Baltimore Convention presents the names of more 
distinguished persons, perhaps, than were ever gathered together before for a similar 
occasion. 





Julia Ward Howe will be in Baltimore and will speak, though her decision was too 
late to have her name appear in the first edition of the program. Would you not like 
to be a part of the audience which sings The Battle Hymn of the Republic with Mrs. 
Howe looking down from the platform? 





Is your club planning to celebrate Miss Anthony’s birthday? 





The Hearings before Congress will be held Feb. 15, the House hearing before the 
Judiciary Committee in the Judiciary Committee room, and the Senate hearing before 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage, in the Marble Room. 





Marie Jenney Howe, of Cleveland, O., left Jan. 24 for Des Moines, Iowa, to preach 
the anniversary sermon in the First Unitarian Church there, of which she was pastor 
before her marriage; also to address the Business Women’s League, of which she was 
the first president. Senator and Mrs. Howe will both bein Baltimore for the Conven- 
tion. 





Katherine Choate Ireson, of Massachusetts, has sent the Treasurer $50. She says 
she thinks she can do more for the cause by contributing $50 in this way than by at- 
tending the National Convention. We appreciate her generosity, but trust she will 
go to the Convention too. 





The clubs in New York Stateare beginning to send in contributions for Oregon, 
the Rochester P. E. C., Byron W. S. A., Geneva P. E. C., and the Clifton Springs Civie 
Club having been heard from. We trust that clubs in other States will follow New 
York’s good example. Send in your contributions, however small. The need of 
money is constant and immediate. Every dollar helps. 





The Maine W. S. A. has sent $50 for Oregon, and Minnesota has sent $15 on her 
pledge. Ohio, through individuals, has paid $62.50 for her quota, Mrs. Werth, of 
St. Louis, is collecting money among her friends. Each day brings contributions, and 
we urge the States, local clubs, and individuals to do what they can in this way. We 
must not fail for want of means. 





Mrs. Mary Badders Holton, Chairman of the Hospitality Committee of Baltimore, 
writes that there will be a post-office in the ConventionHall, conducted by the U. S. 
postal authorities, where mail may be called for or mailed, and stamps obtained, be- 
tween 8. A. M. and5 P. M. daily, except Sunday. She suggests that it would be ad- 
visable for persons attending the Convention to have their mail addressed in eare of 
the Convention, Lyric Theatre, as this will obviate the necessity of going down town, 
and will lessen the risk of mistakes if sent to stopping-places. Mrs, Holton’s address 
is 2912 Walbrook Ave., Baltimore. 





The Belvedere Hotel is to be the headquarters for the Convention in Baltimore, 
the Shoreham in Washington for the adjourned meeting. In Baltimore the North- 
ampton Hotel, the Stafford, and the Waldorf all offer excellent accommodations at 
reasonable rates. Mrs. Holton is also prepared to direct delegates and visitors to 
private homes and boarding-houses, The expense of stopping in Baltimore need de- 
ter no one from attending the Convention. Go and help the cause by your presence, 
and receive fresh inspiration yourself from contact with fellow workers. 





Subscriptions for Progress are received every day. At ten cents a year and with 
almost no advertising, the little periodical paid for itself in 1905. Every suffragist 
ought to do something for Progress, 





Miss Gregg sends to Headquarters for ‘‘Yellow Ribbon Speakers,’’ We learn 
from the press clippings that various schools are debating the woman suffrage ques- 
tion in some form or other, Interest generally seems to be increasing. Miss Clay 
started out on her second speaking tour Jan, 21, Mrs. Julia L. Woodworth having 
arranged her route for her. Every letter from Oregon is a prophecy of victory. 





Exclusive of Progress, the National Headquarters sent out 106,753 pieces of liter- 
ature in 1905, or 41,773 more pieces than in 1904, In 1903 an average of 165 pieces of 
literature for each working day were sent out from Headquarters; in 1904, 200 pieces 
daily; in 1905, 342 pieces daily. Why not go to Baltimore and hear all about the 
work? 





The Treasurer will report at Baltimore that 19 States have made gains in mem- 
bership in 1905, that the Association never had so large a membership as at present, 
and that the receipts for 1905 exceeded those of any previous year, not counting be- 
quests. Her report will have much to encourage the members of the Convention. 


Some things to remember in connection with our railroad journey to Baltimore: 
Tickets at full fare for the going journey may be secured within three days, 
exclusive of Sunday, prior to and during the first three days of the meeting. This 
means that you may obtain your tickets not earlier than Feb. 3, nor later than Feb. 9. 


Be sure to ask for a certificate in purchasing your ticket. 
take of asking for a receipt. 


Do not make the mis- 


As certificates are not kept at all stations, make inquiries concerning this of your 
locai agent a few days in advance of going. ? 





When you get to the Convention, give your certificate to Lucy E. Anthony, Chair- 
man of Railroad Rates. 


Do not forget that you will have a ten-days’ stop-over privilege in Washington. 





Miss Chase writes from Oregon: ‘‘I had a fine time at Bourne, the first mining- 
town I have ever visited. The altitude is about 5,500 feet, and the snow was four or 
five feet deep, and it snowed hard the night of the meeting. However, I had a good 
audience, and got the best collection I have so far had. The storm was very bad at 
Sumpter, and the drifts so deep that people could hardly get through, so our audience 
was small, but we organized a good Committee, and some of the most influential peo- 
ple in town are interested. Good work will be done here.” Miss Chase is making 
' her own route and is alone in her tour, but every letter from her abounds in good 
| cheer and courage. 
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